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enough to silence  our scepticism;  we forbear to inquire
whether it is true or false.

The celebrity of Alfieri generally invites the reader of
Don Carlos to compare it with Filippo. Both writers treat
the same subject; both borrow their materials from the same
source,, the nouvelle historique of St. Real: but it is impossible
that two powerful minds could have handled one given idea
in more diverse manners. Their excellencies are, in fact, so
opposite, that they scarcely come in competition. Alfieri's
play is short, and the characters are few. He describes no
scene: his personages are not the King of Spain and his
courtiers, but merely men; their place of action is not the
Escuri^l or Madrid, but a vacant, objectless platform any-
where in space. In all this, Schiller has a manifest advant-
age. He paints manners and opinions, he sets before us a
striking pageant, which interests us of itself, and gives a
new interest to whatever is combined with it. The prin-
ciples of the antique, or perhaps rather of the French drama,
upon which Alfieri worked, permitted no such delineation.
In the style there is the same diversity. A severe simplicity
uniformly marks Alfieri's style; in his whole tragedy there
is not a single figure. A hard emphatic brevity is all that
distinguishes his language from that of prose. Schiller, we
have seen, abounds with noble metaphors, and all the warm
exciting eloquence of poetry. It is only in expressing the
character of Philip that Alfieri has a clear superiority. With-
out the aid of superstition, which his rival, especially in the
catastrophe, employs to such advantage, Alfieri has exhi-
bited in his Filippo a picture of unequalled power. Obscurity
is justly said to be essential to terror and sublimity; and
Schiller has enfeebled the effect of his Tyrant, by letting us
behold the most secret recesses of his spirit: we understand
him better, but we fear him less. Alfieri does not show us